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only trying to do an old thing in a new 
way/' yet by his great sense of color 
and his wonderful inventive faculty he 
revolutionized the art of stained glass. 

While there was always in his mind 
a recollection of the beautiful glass in 
the early Gothic churches of France, for 
instance as we see it in Chartres Cathe- 
dral, yet there is no trace of imitation 
in his work. No detail of making a win- 
dow escaped his penetrating mind and 
from making the glass to painting the 
faces every portion of his windows shows 
the stamp of master thought. He in- 
vented new kinds of glass and new ways 
of leading, but it is by "over plaiting" 
his windows that he obtained some of his 
most astonishing results. So great was 
the vogue of his ideas that they were pub- 
lished everywhere and his work was as 
well known in Europe as America. He 
was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor and the medals and recompenses 
he has received are too numerous to 
mention. 

Many are the churches in America that 
are graced by one or several paintings 
by Mr. La Farge. In New York the old 
St. Thomas Church that was burned in 
1905 had some of his very important 
paintings in the sanctuary, and there 
are paintings and stained-glass windows 
in the Church of the Incarnation, in the 
Judson Memorial Church, and in the 
Church of the Paulist Fathers, besides 
many works of importance scattered 
throughout the country. But by far the 
most important of his paintings is the 
sanctuary painting in the Church of the 
Ascension at Fifth Avenue and 10th 
Street, New York City, where his deep 



and harmonious coloring, combined with 
superb design, is seen at the very best. 

The year after the decorating of Trin- 
ity Church found Francis Lathrop at 
work on large religious decorations for 
Bowdoin College; one in particular was 
a very original composition representing 
Moses bringing down the Law from 
Mount Sinai. This picture was painted 
in place, and he has often told me how 
he was looked upon as a seven days' 
wonder in the countryside; how models 
being scarce he used the people of the 
village, and what a social disturbance was 
created when he painted the village belle 
standing side by side with a very much 
despised expressman, whose picturesque 
features had attracted Mr. Lathrop's eye. 
But the most remarkable thing of all, in 
the minds of the college authorities, was 
the fact that this young man insisted on 
painting original compositions, making 
studies from nature, when what they 
really wanted were copies of old pictures 
— any old pictures would do. 

Mr. Lathrop's stained glass and paint- 
ings were most successful and are to be 
found in many churches, but his master- 
piece is the immense sanctuary picture 
in St. Bartholomew's Church, on Madi- 
son Avenue at 4<5th Street. Mr. Lathrop 
was working on this picture for almost 
five years and there are in it over 130 
figures, many of which are of heroic 
size. It is of a very charming religious 
sentiment and is soft and illusive in 
color. Very careful studies in the mat- 
ter of artificial lighting were made while 
the work was in progress and the ulti- 
mate result is a singularly beautiful ex- 
pression of religious thought. 
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A CONTRACT signed last spring for 
. seated figures to occupy the pedes- 
tals in front of the Boston Public Li- 
brary signalizes a forward step in the 
artistic development of one of the most 
important public places in North Amer- 



ica. It is unnecessary to sentimentalize 
Copley Square to appreciate that its ap- 
pearance is an affair of somewhat more 
than local concern. Boston has become 
a mecca of vacationists and sightseers, 
and, particularly in summer time, the 
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principal square of its court end swarms 
with eager-eyed folk from everywhere, 
each duly admiring the Abbey, Sargent 
and Puvis mural decorations in the Li- 
brary and religiously intent on convin- 
cing himself that the Phillips Brooks 
memorial before Trinity Church is 
neither sacrilegious nor bad art. To 
these people culture and Copley Square 
are synonymous terms. Guide books and 
other instruments of convention have 
dinned it into them until they must per- 
force believe that architecturally this 
open space, created by the intersec- 
tion of two great avenues of traffic, is 
one of the beauty spots of the continent. 
As, to be sure, in a general way it is, 
even though Richardson's romanesque 
pile is held today in lower critical esteem 
than when its archaisms were newer; 
even though the insincere ornateness of 
the facade of the old Museum of Fine 
Arts building — soon to be replaced with 
a Renaissance hotel — has long jarred the 
nerves of the sensitive; although the tri- 
angular grass plot, now left a bare lawn 
after a period of agitation against the 
policy of bestrewing it with red geran- 
iums, is still far from sightly; although 
singularly unattractive commercial struc- 
tures have appeared on the north side of 
the square. The squatness of the Public 
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Library, as seen from a distance, has 
often been contrasted unfavorably with 
the imposing quality of its front when 
viewed from close at hand and has led 
to criticism of the architects who seem 
not to have realized that such a building 
is, by its nature, more appropriate for 
a narrow street than for a wide open 
space. Even from a nearer point of view 
the effectiveness of the Library facade 
has given a sense of incompleteness be- 
cause there is emptiness where Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White originally 
planned to have their most spirited ac- 
cent in the sculptural groups to be mod- 
elled by Augustus Saint Gaudens. From 
the dedication fifteen years ago until to- 
day the two great marble pedestals that 
flank the entrance to the Library have 
been vacant. It is this lack which is 
forthwith to be supplied, correcting one 
of the infelicities of a square which, de- 
spite its palpable defects, is among the 
show places of the nation. 

The plaza before the Public Library 
was designed, as indicated, to bear 
groups of statuary by Mr. Saint Gau- 
dens, who, as the leading American sculp- 
tor of his day and a close personal friend 
of members of the architectural firm, was 
obviously likely to execute for Boston 
something of great monumental value 
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and popular interest. The artist actually 
prepared some small sketches for figures 
to be disposed on the top of the pedes- 
tals in such a way as to echo the hori- 
zontal lines of the facade, certainly its 
most pronounced feature. 

According to a later criticism it is for- 
tunate for Saint Gaudens' reputation 
that such a design was never carried out, 
for, while the repetition of the horizon- 
tals seemed logical, the elevation of the 
tops of the figures was such that they 
would have come into visual conflict with 
the iron work about the portals of the 
Library and, as viewed from the front, 
would have failed to detach effectively. 
Possibly the sculptor may have recog- 
nized this liability and may have been 
seeking a plan for overcoming it; or, 
again, the outcome of his contract with 
the Boston authorities may merely have 
been due to a dilatoriness which his 
physical condition intensified in his later 
days. The years, at all events, dragged 
along and nothing was received from the 
studio at Cornish, although a small pay- 
ment had been made on account. 

Finally the great sculptor died. For- 
tunately the fiasco of the Brooks memo- 
rial was not duplicated in Copley Square. 
No attempt was made to have the origi- 
nal sketches executed by pupils or assist- 



ants and the work given to the public as 
from the hands of Augustus Saint Gau- 
dens. The estate repaid the sum that 
had been advanced and for some time 
nothing was heard in Boston regarding 
the adornment of the pedestals. 

Then the Metropolitan Improvement 
League, an organization which is devoted 
to the physical and esthetic improve- 
ment of greater Boston, interested itself 
in the question of securing the sculptures 
which, for the sake of its appearance, 
are greatly needed in front of the Li- 
brary. It soon appeared that the trus- 
tees, having by this time felt the incon- 
gruity in the original design and not 
seeing any way to get around the diffi- 
culty, were inclined to do nothing. The 
Library could continue in its beneficent 
work without guardian angels in marble 
or bronze. The committee of trustees 
agreed, however, that if any concrete 
suggestion should be made for the erec- 
tion of groups of statuary which would 
seem to them harmonious and to enhance 
the beauty of the Library front instead 
of complicating its details, they would 
gladly take this proposal under advise- 
ment. 

The Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Improvement League, Sylvester Baxter, 
well known for his work as an advocate 
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of parks and other improvements, con- 
sulted the sculptor, Bela L. Pratt, one 
of the most successful of the former 
pupils of Saint Gaudens, who gave his 
hearty co-operation. With no under- 
standing that a job was involved but 
simply out of interest in a technical 
problem, Mr. Pratt studied the situation 
and promptly decided, with the trustees, 
that it would be better to leave the pedes- 
tals vacant rather than to overtop them 
with tall figures. As an alternative he 
proposed the possibility of taking out a 
portion of the center of each block and 
placing in the niche thus created a seated 
figure, whose head would rise not more 
than two or three feet above the level. 
Asked to show proof that such statuary 
would not clash with the ironwork when 
seen from the street, Mr. Pratt affixed 
photographs of his clay sketches to an 
enlargement of the front of the Library, 
made exactly to scale. The effect was 
so favorable that the trustees reversed 
their decision and entered upon the ar- 
rangements that are now in process of 
execution. 

Mr. Pratt's figures, which are to be 
ready in 1912, represent on the north 
side, Art; on the south side, Science. 



The preliminary sketches show the 
delicacy and intimacy of modeling that 
is not only characteristic of this sculptor 
but that is particularly appropriate to 
the adornment of a Renaissance building. 
Bronze lamps will be placed on either 
side, tablets on the ends of the pedestals, 
and on the marble blocks themselves will 
be inscribed the names, respectively, of 
Phidias, Scopas, Praxiteles, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, and Newton, Darwin, Frank- 
lin, Morse, Pasteur, Cuvier, Helmholtz 
and Humboldt. 

It is purposed a little later to erect 
in Copley Square a memorial to Edward 
Everett Hale, the sculptural work also 
by Mr. Pratt. Sooner or later some re- 
arrangement of the central space, whicli 
is now badly divided, will have been 
selected from among the many architec- 
tural projects that have been submitted. 
The liberty of individual property own- 
ers to install disfigurements will doubt- 
less be checked more effectively in the 
near future, when Copley Square will at 
last be more nearly what the man in the 
street now supposes it to be — a notable 
example of intelligent regard for decen- 
cies and beauties of appearance. 
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TOLSTOY complains of art that it is 
undemocratic. There would be more 
truth perhaps in the complaint that the 
art museum has been undemocratic. At 
any rate there is distinctly a movement 
for the democratization of the art mu- 
seum and it seems well under way. That 
the Indianapolis museum should not be 
behind in this movement is peculiarly 
appropriate inasmuch as most of its con- 
siderable possessions have been acquired 



with the money bequeathed it by one who 
was distinctly of "the people." 

John Herron was a plain man who 
accumulated his fortune by hard econo- 
mies. His life did not touch the lives 
of the members of the Art Association 
of Indianapolis. It is interesting, is it 
not, that he should have left that for- 
tune for the enlargement in his com- 
munity of the mission of the beautiful? 
It is doubtful whether he saw much of 



